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INTRODUCTION 
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Since the 2001 attacks by Al Qaeda against the World Trade Center and the Pentagon that 
claimed over 3000 lives, public and scholarly interest in the causes and prevention of 
terrorism have increased. The United States and governments around the globe have 
increased their investments in the scientific study of terrorism and of policies designed to 
prevent terrorism or reduce its occurrence. Longtime terrorism scholars have been joined 
by academics from across the sciences and social sciences in their investigations of these 
important issues. As discussed in this issue, 90% of academic terrorism studies have been 
published after the 9/11 attacks. Indeed, one estimate is that a new terrorism book is now 
published every six hours (Silke, 2008). Criminology and criminal justice have not been 
immune to this trend. While terrorism clearly falls within the contours of crime (illegal 
violent acts) (Clarke & Newman, 2006), criminologists have, historically, tended to focus 
on investigating “regular” crime and left the study of terrorism, ideologically motivated 
violence, and extremist crime to specialists from other fields (usually political scientists or 
psychologists). Recently though, criminologists have begun paying more attention to the 
study of terrorism and there has been an increase in terrorism-related studies published in 
criminology and criminal justice journals. A growing number of journals have, in fact, 
published special issues focused on integrating criminology and terrorism-related issues 
such as applying quantitative methods (long used by criminologists) and criminology 
theories (designed to explain the etiology of “regular” crime) to terrorism-related ques- 
tions (see for, e.g., Freilich & LaFree, 2015; LaFree, 2009; LaFree & Freilich, 2012). 

This special issue of the /nternational Journal of Comparative and Applied Criminal 
Justice builds upon these prior works by focusing on new directions in terrorism research. 
In 2012, John Jay College of Criminal Justices Tenth Biennial International Conference 
focused on the theme of “Global perspectives on justice, security and human rights.” This 
special issue includes papers that were presented at or prepared for this conference and 
that focus on underexplored issues in terrorism research. 
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Aneela Salman’s article opens the special issue. Salman examines the link between gender 
inequality and terrorism cross nationally. Criminologists have long studied the impact of 
gender inequality (and female empowerment) on “regular” violence, homicide, and property 
crime (see, e.g., Pridemore & Freilich, 2005) and Salman innovatively extends this focus to 
terrorism. She uses data from the World Values Survey and the Global Terrorism Database 
(LaFree & Dugan, 2007) to study the impact of attitudes and actual outcomes of gender 
equality on the level of terrorism in 57 countries for the period 1994—2002. Salman’s time 
series estimation results demonstrate that the actual outcomes of gender equality have a 
significant and consistently negative impact on terrorism. In addition, females’ actual 
advancement and equality in education, employment, and political representation are more 
effective in reducing terrorism compared to cultural attitudes that support these rights. As the 
author recognizes, this study’s findings should greatly interest policymakers interested in 
reducing terrorism levels, as well as the scholarly community. 

Next, Ashmini Kerodal, Joshua D. Freilich, Steven Chermak, and Michael Suttmoeller 
offer one of the first quantitative empirical investigations of noted terrorism scholar Ehud 
Sprinzak’s Split Delegitimization theory of the life course of terrorist groups (Kaplan, 
1995; Sprinzak, 1995). Kerodal and colleagues apply Sprinzak’s (1995) theory to the 
American far-right. They used data from the United States Extremist Crime Database 
(Freilich, Chermak, Belli, Gruenewald, & Parkin, 2014) to compare a sample of 30 violent 
to 30 nonviolent far-right organizations. Sprinzak’s (1995) life course model of organiza- 
tions included three stages and predicted that that terrorism from these groups would 
increase during the last stage (when the organizations were most radicalized). Kerodal and 
colleagues analyses provided partial support for Sprinzak’s theory as their findings were 
consistent with Sprinzak’s predictions for the first two stages of an organization’s life 
course. Kerodal, Freilich, Chermak, and Suttmoeller’s study fills a gap in the literature by 
offering one of the few empirical tests of this important theory. 

Manuala Caiani and Patricia Kroll’s study complements the Kerodal et al. project by 
focusing on the European far-right. Caiani and Kroll examine whether the Internet acts as a 
substitute for important face to face social and political processes. The authors conduct a 
mixed-methods study that incorporates quantitative and qualitative data from 45 interviews 
with adherents from the main far-right groups in Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom, in addition to a web-content analysis of 336 right-wing websites. 
Caiani and Kroll found that right-wing organizations are moving toward a transnationaliza- 
tion of their strategies for both political communication and mobilization. The authors 
conclude that American and European extreme right organizations are acquiring a strong 
international approach. Caiani and Kroll find that the Internet is used by these far-right 
groups to further actions that involve supranational dimensions. These findings have 
important implications for scholars as well as policymakers and practitioners. 

Finally, Freilich, Chermak, and Gruenewald’s essay provides a thorough review of the 
terrorism literature to identify issues that future research should focus on to move the field 
forward. Freilich and colleagues identify four gaps in terrorism studies: (1) employing 
non-terrorist comparison groups, (2) broadening the dependent variable (focus of study), 
(3) exploring exceptions/anomalies to “established” findings, and (4) engaging measure- 
ment issues. Freilich and colleagues discuss these underexplored issues and outline a 
research agenda that could begin to fill these gaps. 

Collectively, the four articles in this issue move the field of terrorism studies in general, 
and the criminology of terrorism in particular, forward by focusing on under-examined areas 
of study, or providing one of the few empirical examinations of an important theory or issue. 
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